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to discover the truth of that not very profound remark,
he has more than most applied himself to the cure of the
disease. If the people were satisfied with their own
humble way of living, if they wanted no more than the
food they ate and the clothes they put on, he must create
in them a divine discontent, a striving after higher things,
a desire to know what their own great men have said
in the past, and what foreign nations have contributed to
the knowledge and the culture of the world.

'There is', he said to a Gujerat literary society, 'no more
ennobling thing than the reading of good books: it leads men
along flowery pathways towards earnest and pure lives, I am
doing what I can to educate my people to the stage where they
can read and appreciate great thoughts of the present and of the
past, and the result so far has been very gratifying* But I would
do more. I would bring to the poor man or woman, the
ordinary man of the bazaar, to the common people every-
where this wealth of literature, now only known to the
educated,' *

In dealing with the evolution of various movements
which are going on side by side in a State, while the actors
on the stage are generally leading their quiet lives, the
historian cannot be the slave of time. We are, in fact,
out of our chronology. The Library department was not
founded until 1910, and therefore belongs to the later
period of the reign. But the idea had long been sim-
mering in the Maharaja's mind, and the Library
Movement is so essentially a part of the whole scheme
of cultural advance on which he had set his heart, that
it would be an unwarrantable violence to separate it
from its context.

The idea took final shape when the Maharaja visited
America, where the library system was ia advance of

1 Speeches and Addresses* vol. ii> p. 321.